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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


Courage 


Courage! What if the snows are deep, 

And what if the hills are long and steep, 

And the days are short and the nights are long, 

And the good are weak and the bad are strong. 

Courage! The snow is a field of play, 

And the longest hill has a well worn way, 

There are songs that shorten the longest night, 

There’s a day when wrong shall be ruled by right, 

So courage! Courage! ’Tis never so far 

From a plodded path to a shining star. 
—Writer Unknown. 


Memories 


“T could not love thee cat, so well, loved I 
not songbirds more,” and so that may be why 
there is a renewed onslaught on the cat. We 
want to say a word for the cat. We think it is 
an obligation that rests on us, and it rests on 
many. Somehow, when we become stirred and 
angry at the murder of a bluebird or a robin by a 
cat, and we feel like destroying all cats for their 
cruelty, memory has a way of crowding up, and 
we think less angrily of the cat. 

We remember days long ago when we were 
sick in bed, as children sometimes are; and we 
think about toast softened with water, or milk, 
and spread with lots of butter; and we think of 
the rain pattering on the piazza roof just outside 
the window; and we think about the funny 
patterns in the wall paper: and about someone 
with kind eyes and a soft hand who came at 
night and smoothed out our hair and smiled, and 
made us feel that being sick was not so bad. 
And we think, too, of a black cat that lay, hour 
after hour, on the white counterpane, and purred, 
and looked at us with its round yellow eyes; and 
was company. 

Life is made of memories; and the good ones 
we cherish, and the sad ones we bear, and the 
bad ones we erase; and so the race goes on, and 
faith lives and the goal of things comes into 
sight. It is an involved and perplexing puzzle; 
and there are many parts to it. And the house 


cat seems to fit in, and seems to have been fitting 
in for a great many years. One old black cat, 
when he was young and energetic, did sometimes 
catch and kill a bird; and that was quite wrong. 
But we will not remember that; because there 
are better memories of him, and the better ones 
are the true ones. 

Trying to harmonize all the works of nature 
seems a rather uphill and futile undertaking. 
Suggesting the elimination of all that does harm 
seems ruthless. We love birds—who does not? 
The magic of the bird is one of the miracles of 
life. The music of their making is one of the 
hints of heaven. Yet we think there is something 
to be said for the cat. 

The cat is eloquent of home. The cat is the 
companion of the fireside. The cat is the ban- 
isher of pessimism, the comfort of loneliness and 
the humbler of false pride. The cares of the day 
may be heavy, the problems of living may oppress 
and discourage; but come home from them in the 
evening, sit down with the family cat by your 
side, and there comes a new perspective, a new 
understanding of the philosophy of life itself. 

Let’s not condemn cats for evil. Let’s keep 
them for the blessings they suggest. There have 


been birds and cats and men and women in the . 


world for a good many centuries; and birds have 
suffered more at the hands of men and women 
than they have at the claws of cats.—|[From Mr. 
Whiting’s Column in the Boston Herald.] 


When the Pope Blesses the Lambs 


Few ceremonies in Rome are so interesting to 
Catholics and non-Catholics as the blessing of 
the lambs from which is obtained the wool for 
the palliums given to Archbishops by the Pope 
as a symbol of jurisdiction. This ceremony takes 
place each year on the feast of St. Agnes in her 
Church on the Via Nomentana. 

Two lambs, selected from the fold of the 
Trappists of the Three Fountains, are carried 
to the church and laid upon the altar. They are 
decorated with blue and red ribbons, emblematic 
of the saint who suffered under Diocletian in 305. 
Towards the end of the High Mass, sung in 
honor of St. Agnes, the lambs are blessed by the 
celebrant and then taken by representatives of. 
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the Lateran Chapter to the Basilica of St. John 
Lateran, where the canons formally receive them, 
and send them immediately to the Vatican, 
where the Pope blesses them and then has them 
despatched to St. Cecilia in Trastevere, where 
they are cared for by the nuns until Easter. At 
Eastertime the lambs are sheared. The wool is 
made into palliums which, having been blessed 
by the Holy Father, are placed upon the tomb 
of St. Peter. Here they remain until they are 
required of a new Archbishop. 


Out of Doors 


A bitter northeast wind, drifting showers of 
ice-cold rain, and every country road running 
with mud-stained water—‘‘ugly weather,’ a 
wayfarer grumbles, and for once the word ugly 
does not seem ill-chosen when applied to the 
weather. The hurrying brooks have lost some of 
their crystal clearness, all the shrivelled herbage 
is sodden, the birds sit huddled up with be- 
draggled feathers, and the gray of the sky is 
heavy and dead. From the unlovely fields where 
corrugated iron sheds and pigsties make squalid 
patches among yellowing cabbage-stumps, comes 
the saddest of all sounds—the disconsolate whine 
and bark of imprisoned dogs. 

The lot of a dog chained or shut up in a back 
yard is wretched enough, but the lot of a dog kept 
in a shed far from human dwellings is infinitely 
more pitiable. The yard dog can hear the mur- 
mur of human voices, he can watch the door from 
which a friend may come out at any moment, he 
can sniff the air laden with pleasant scents of 
cooking, and he knows that he is not entirely 
alone and forsaken; if his hope of a pat, a word, or 
a bone is constantly disappointed, it is as con- 
stantly renewed. But the dog who is kept for 
the sole purpose of guarding poultry or vege- 
tables on some outlying plot of ground leads a 
life which is forlorn, indeed; in fine weather, 
when there is digging and planting to be done, 
there may be much coming and going and an air 
of cheerfulness in his surroundings—in bad 
weather, in seasons which bring no busy tillage 
of the soil, his existence is sunk in a dreariness 
and gloom that may be scarcely described. 

Once or twice a day food and water are brought 


to him; too often the food is scanty in quantity 
and poor in quality—just enough savorless vic- 
tuals to keep the breath in his body, and no more 
—and he is lucky if a kindly ‘ Hulloa, old boy!” 
accompanies the dole; the greeting is quite as 
likely to be ‘“‘Get down there, out of my way, 
confound you!” with a kick in the ribs. And all 
the time the animal’s warm, friendly heart aches 
for affection, just as its quivering muscles ache 
for the exercise which they so seldom get. 

Dogs suffering the torture of prolonged im- 
prisonment and an utter lack of sympathetic 
companionship, dogs panting behind bicycles and 
carts that they cannot keep up with, dogs ill-fed 
and uncared for, dogs with their jaws confined in 
muzzles that rub sores on nose and lips—all cry 
aloud for compassion, for someone to plead their 
cause. 

It may be said that the pendulum has already 
swung too far in the opposite direction—that 
dogs are now over-indulged parasites waited on 
by foolish women, and fed with luxurious meats 
while human children have to go without the 
nourishment that their health and well-being 
demand. But the soft-living dogs, ruined—as 
some think—by the infatuation of their owners, 
are a mere handful compared with the vast num- 
ber of hard-living dogs to be found everywhere 
up and down the land; and if these humored 
beasts are in truth spoiled and put into a position 
which, their critics declare, a ‘lower animal” 
ought not to occupy, that is no reason why other 
beasts of the same race should be neglected and 
unjustly treated. 

“T like a dog who 7s a dog,” arrogantly and 
contemptuously said, is apt to mean that the 
speaker likes a dog who is used to being left to 
shiver for hours on cold door-steps, who can be 
ordered into the water on a winter evening, and 
does not expect to be rubbed dry afterwards, 
who has learned to put up with an unvarying diet 
of hard biscuits,—and who, alas, when sickness 
comes upon him, and he most needs the society of 
his human friends and the familiar comfort of his 
own home, may be sent to pine his heart out, and 
to probably sigh his life away in strange kennels. 

Who that has ever truly cared for a dog does 
not feel his heart burn within him when he thinks 
of the wrongs and woes of his best friend’s kith 


) 
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and kin? There is nothing in life quite like the 
unquestioning affection, the unshakeable trust, 
of a dog who has given his whole love and 
confidence, and has found that his love and con- 
fidence has not been misplaced or given in vain. 
Your dog will never think an unkind thought 
about you, he will never refuse his sympathy, he 
will never willingly leave you for an hour; 
through his soft pathetic eyes, his wise un- 
fathomable soul looks out upon a world which he 
cannot understand—he cannot understand it, 
but he takes it upon trust and believes it to be 
very good, because it is irradiated by your 
presence.—From the Romsey Advertiser, England. 


The Child Humanitarian 


There is only one way to teach a child to be 
kind to animals, and that is to train it, both at 
home and at school, that no creature, big or little, 
should be wantonly hurt. It is of no use being 
kind to dogs and cruel to mice or rats or frogs. 
It must be “‘all things, both greal and small.” 

And, again, a child should be taught to think 
more of the feelings of animals, not only physical 
but mental. I will illustrate what I mean by 
want of thought. Two evenings ago, looking 
through my window, I saw a person coming 
along the opposite side of the road, having with 
her two little dogs. They were evidently well 
cared for—one wearing a coat, and both of them 
beribboned. Behind the two dogs ran what at 
first I took to be another very tiny dog. I 
watched it for about thirty or forty yards, and 
as it passed my window I realized it was not a 
dog but a very small kitten. I immediately 
looked more intently, and found that after having 
let the poor little thing run after her and so lose 
itself, the women simply left it and went on with 
her two petted dogs. 
the kitten, and I have it now. I do not think it is 
more than a month old. Left out in the cold, 
what would have been its fate? 

I hope you will find space in your paper for 
this letter, as it is so essential that children and 
grown-ups should understand that no animal 
should be encouraged to stray from its own 
home.—Mary B. Oliver Coe. 

Lavenham Stratford. 


Naturally I sent out for - 


Winter Birds 


[Extracts from Everyday Adventures by Samuel 
Scoville, Jr.] 

The next morning I had to leave on the nine- 
o’clock train; and so I rose early and after break- 
fast took a last walk down to Lower Mill and 
back, to see if I could add any more winter birds 
to my list. It was a cold, clear, snapping winter 
morning, and as the sun came up through the 
pine trees I met first one and then another of the 
bird-folk abroad after their breakfasts. First I 
heard the “Pip, pip!” of the downy woodpecker, 
all black and white, with a bloodstain at the back 
of his head. He is a tree-climber who can go up 
a tree head-foremost, but must always back 
down. The nuthatches, with their white cheeks 
and grunting notes, can go up and down a tree 
either head-first or tail-first and the last of the 
tree-climbers, the brown creeper, climbs up in a 
spiral, but has to fly down. 

Farther on, I heard the call of the big hairy 
woodpecker, which looks almost like the downy 
except that he is nearly twice as large. He was 
drilling a hole in the under side of a branch and 
sucking out hibernating ants with his long, 
sticky trident tongue. Next came a tree spar- 
row, with his white wing-bar and brown-red 
patch on the crown of his head. He was busily 
scratching on the ground; he is called a tree 
sparrow because never by any chance is he found 
in a tree. On the side of a white-oak tree a bit 
of bark seemed to move upward in a spiral, and 
I recognized the brown creeper, the last of the 
climbers. He went up the tree in a series of 
tiny hops and then, true to his training, flew 
down and started up again. 

As I turned the curve by Lower Mill, I saw in 


a thicket near the dam a number of white- 


throated sparrows, with their striped white 
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heads and white throat-patches. Near them 
suddenly hopped a bird that ought to have been 
far south. It was reddish brown with a long tail, 
and I recognized the female chewink. She 
hopped around and scratched among the leaves 
like a little hen, in true chewink style, as if the 
month were April instead of January. 

I hurried around a bend in the road and heard 
over my head a series of loud pips, much like the 
note of an English sparrow. I looked up—and 
there was my great adventure. A little locust 
tree was filled with a flock of plump, large birds. 
At first I thought that they were cedar birds, but 
in a moment I caught sight of their coloring. 
Six of the males out of the flock of seventy-four 
were in full plumage. Their forked tails were 
velvet black. Their wings were the golden white 
of old ivory, with a broad black edge, their heads 
grayish black, and their breasts and backs a 
deep, rich gold; and, strangest of all, their thick 
beaks were of a greenish-white color. 

It was a great moment. For the first time in 
my life I had met the evening grosbeaks, and had 
found what afterwards proved to be the largest 
flock ever reported of this rare bird of the far 
north so far south. For a delightful hour I 
followed them. They were restless, but not shy. 
Sometimes they alighted on the ground and then 
flew up all together, like a flock of starlings. 
They looked like overgrown goldfinches, just as 
the pine grosbeak looks like an overgrown purple 
finch, and the blue grosbeak of the south for all 
the world like a monstrous indigo bunting. As 
I followed them, suddenly I heard a sharp chip, 
and to my delight there flashed into sight the 
crested cardinal grosbeak, bloodred against the 
snow. For a moment the lithe, nervous, flaming 
bird of the south met its squat, strong, stolid 
cousin of the far north. 

I could come quite near without alarming 
them, and then suddenly they would all fly away 
together to some other tree without any apparent 
reason. Besides the sparrow-like note that I first 
heard, they had a sort of trilling chirp. Once 
they all started like a flock of goldfinches or 
grackles in a chirping chorus. When they flew, 
they sometimes gave a single, clear flight-note, 
but never made a sound when feeding on the 
ground. ‘The birds had short, slightly forked 


tails, and the yellow ring around the eye gave 
them, when seen in profile, a curious spectacled 
appearance; while the huge beak and short tail 
made them seem clumsy as compared with the 
other grosbeaks. The plumage of the females 
showed mottled black-and-white wings and 
greenish-yellow backs and breasts. The iris of 
the eye in both sexes was red, the legs of a blu- 
ish-gray pink, and the feet of a grayish-pink 
color. 

Later I found that the birds fed on the berries 
of the poison ivy, red cedar, climbing bittersweet, 
and the buds and embryo needles of the pitch 
pine, together with seeds of the box elder. The 
favorite food of the flock that I watched seemed 
always to be the pits of the wild black cherry 
(Prunus serotina). They would take the pits 
well out of sight back into their beaks, keeping 
their bills half open in a comical manner, as if 
they had a bone in the throat. <A second later 
there would be a cracking noise and out would 
drop two nicely split segments of the cherry pits, 
the meat having been swallowed. Sometimes in 
the trees they would sidle along the limbs 
exactly as a parrot does along its perch. 


A Notable Humane Deed 


Through the instrumentality of a Reading 
woman, the first of a number of drinking troughs 
has been placed along a heavily traveled cart 
road in Peru, leading from Callao, a port city, to 
Lima, the capital, where beasts of burden and 
human beings may slake their thirst. 

The woman who is responsible for this humani- 
tarian effort in the distant South American coun- 
try is Mrs. O. F. Frederick, 230 South Sixth 
Street, one of the directors of the Humane Soci- 
ety of Berks County. Her name appears upon 
the bronze plate which has been affixed to the 
first of the troughs to be placed along the 
Peruvian highway. 

It was while making a trip through Peru two 
years ago that Mrs. Frederick observed the need 
of watering places to serve man and beast. After 
her return to this country she addressed the an- 
nual meeting of the Federated Humane Societies 
of Pennsylvania, at Harrisburg, where she told 
of conditions existing along the highway from 
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Callao to Lima and broached her plan of estab- 
lishing water troughs along the road. 

The plan immediately struck a responsive 
chord and members of humane societies through- 
out Pennsylvania and several nearby states con- 
tributed out of their personal funds to carry the 
project into effect. More than $200 was given 
by these individuals, a goodly portion of it com- 
ing from Reading and Berks. Several other 
troughs are to be erected to augment the service 
which the first one is rendering to beasts of bur- 
den and human beings traveling the Peruvian 
highway. 

That this watering trough fills a powerful need 
is demonstrated by the figures of the first day 
on which it was put into service. Between 8 A.M. 
and 6 P.M. 285 men, women and children, 525 
cart mules and horses, 137 pack and riding ani- 
mals (horses, mules and burros), six dogs, a 
total of 953 traveling along the road itself; 175 
mules, which delivered groceries, etc., in Bella 
Vista, a suburb nearby, making a grand total of 
1,128, used the trough. 

More than 1,000 living creatures in one day 
found a place where they could quench their 
thirst in a locality where never before had been 
established a water main. 

Mrs. Frederick and those who seconded her 
generous initiative, have eyes which see and 
hearts which feel. 


Is it Cruel to Keep Birds in Cages? 


In trying to estimate the cruelty of any prac- 
tice two points need to be specially borne in 
mind: 

Firstly, we must be very careful not to 
draw general deductions from special cases, 
which is quite the common practice with most 
people. 

Secondly, we must try to place ourselves 
in the position of the subject of the practice, 
whatever it may be, and enter into his feelings, 
putting aside all considerations of our own 
pleasure or gain resulting from the practice, 
which unfailingly warp one’s judgment. 

Thus, with regard to bird caging, it is not 
enough to argue, as many people do, that, ‘‘ My 
bird, Iam sure, has a happy enough life. He has 


a large cage and plenty of food, etc.’”? No one 
disputes that some birds, in some conditions, 
may lead a happy enough existence even in 
captivity. That, however, is not the question 
we are discussing, which is, whether the practice 
of keeping birds in cages, as a whole, with all that 
that implies and involves, is or can possibly be 
carried on without cruelty. We are not dealing 
with picked cases, but with the thousands and 
tens of thousands of cases in which birds are kept 
in wnfavorable conditions, and with the horrors of 
the birdcatcher’s trade, with its thousands and 
tens of thousands of victims, who are snatched 
suddenly from a happy life to be stuffed, terrified, 
into crowded cages, there to die in many cases 
within a few days of their capture. We have been 
told on good authority that nine out of every ten 
birds caught die within a few weeks, and no one 
can affirm that the captive life, leading to this 
early death, is anything but a cruel one. The 
fancier who prides himself on the condition of his 
own special pets must not forget the large amount 
of destruction and misery for which he is responsi- 
ble in advocating and encouraging the practice 
of bird caging. 

The birdcatcher’s trade is, from beginning to 
end, a heartless one. He lives to wreck the 
happiness of innocent and joyous little lives. 
Not only those who are caught are his victims, 
but also those whom he uses in his trade as de- 
coys, cramped in tiny cages or tightly braced 
with strings, which are continually jerked to 
keep them fluttering until they cut into their 
flesh. 

The bird shop, no less than the birdcatcher, 
is an essential part of this ‘fancy,’ and no one 
can pass one of those centers of hopeless misery 
without ample evidence of the cruelty involved 
in the trade. He must be dead to all sympathy 
who does not feel for the terrified little creatures, 
some newly caught, beating their wings against 
the bars of the cage, others crammed together 
in numbers in one cage, dirty and neglected, 
others moping sadly in a corner, evidently des- 
tined before many hours to leave this world of 
cruelty and injustice. Who is responsible for all 
this if not the bird fancier and the bird cager who 
keep the trade alive? 

To turn to our second point—could anyone 
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who had not some ulterior motive of his own by 
any possibility keep birds in cages—for their own 
sakes? Happiness is the exercise of one’s 
natural faculties and functions. Cage life may 
be made bearable in some cases, but in its essence 
it is the negation of all that is natural. How 
unnatural it is, is shown not only by the short 
lives of ninety-nine out of every hundred of the 
captives, but by the long list of diseases to which 
the percentage who survive are subject. Birds 
in nature do not suffer from apoplexy, paralysis, 
gout, tumors, asthma, sore feet, and a host of 
other diseases known to caged birds. How can 
they be otherwise than diseased? The bird is 
made for an active, strenuous life in the open 
air. It is quite impossible that its bodily or 
mental functions should be properly performed 
in the cramped space of a few cubic inches, and 
disease is the inevitable result. Could anyone, 
we repeat, possibly advocate the wholesale catch- 
ing and caging of birds for their own sake, and 
if not, is it not pure selfishness to pretend that 
the practice is not a cruel one? 

The reasons usually given in defence of it are 
as bad as the practice itself. We are told firstly 
that to stop the trade would throw a large num- 
ber of people out of work. This, of course, has 
nothing to do with the question we are consider- 
ing—namely, whether the practice is a cruel one. 
It is only a bad excuse for a bad practice, but we 
may mention that the same argument applies 
to every abuse which ever existed. Nothing 
would throw more people out of work than the 
abolition of huge armies and navies, but most 
people agree that their abolition by mutual 
consent would be a great blessing to the world. 
The diversion of labor into more profitable and 
humane channels is not a loss to a country, but a 
gain, and certainly the army of birdcatchers and 
dealers might well have something better to do 
for themselves and their country. 

Again, we hear constantly, until we are tired 
of him (or her), of the poor dweller in the back 
street, by preference an invalid, whose lonely life 
is cheered by the song of the little bird, etc. This 
also has, of course, no bearing on the question of 
the cruelty. It is an excuse, and is, of course, 
pure cant. The regular bird fancier is no invalid 
or poor dweller in the heart of the city, though 


he does not mind making a little capital out of 
those largely imaginary people when he can. 
That people living a cramped and unhappy life 
should take pleasure in subjecting other creatures 
to the same does not seem reasonable or admi- 
rable. Rather one might hope that with people 
of any generosity of mind their personal suffering 
would lead them to sympathize and to take good 
care that others should be allowed to enjoy to the 
full the freedom which is denied to them, and 
not to be cramped for their gratification. The 
cruelty, at any rate, remains the same. 

The only argument against the cruelty of 
caging birds, which has some semblance of force, 
and which apparently appeals even to some 
people who are really humane, is that the birds 
sing in their captivity, and therefore cannot be 
unhappy. Even if the singing were necessarily 
a sign of happiness—which it is not—the fact 
that a percentage of the birds caught do live and 
sing to their captors could not be held to justify 
the trade with its hundreds of thousands of 
victims who never sing, but die. But singing 
can be regarded as a sign of happiness only in a 
very modified sense. A human prisoner will sing 
in his cell Gf allowed), not because of his content- 
ment, but to while away the time. If the singing 
of a bird necessarily denotes joy, then must their 
happiness be in proportion to the smallness of 
the cage, as fanciers unite in giving as a reason 
for keeping them in small cages that they sing 
the better for it. We know, too, that it is a 
trade-practice to blind birds with a needle be- 
cause they then sing better. Are they, then, 
happier when blind? 

The truth seems to be that with birds singing 
is an instinct at certain seasons, and is almost 
as much a necessity and an automatic action as 
eating, or drinking, or flying. The fact of other 
natural modes of expression being denied turns 
the vital energy into that channel, and the 
singing, though it doubtless brings some relief to 
their warped and thwarted natures, cannot be 
taken as a sign of their contentment with or 
enjoyment of their lives. As the human prisoner 
finds his existence less irksome when talking is 
allowed, so the bird finds relief in singing, but 
in neither case can it be accepted as evidence that 
their lives are happy. 
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We are afraid that from whatever point of 
view the caging of birds is regarded, it must 
be admitted that, being opposed to all that is 
natural, it must be condemned as a cruel amuse- 
ment carried on for man’s own gratification, 
and one which certainly all birds concerned 
would heartily condemn from beginning to end 
if they were in a position to express their opinion 
—and their opinion in the matter certainly 
ought to be the chief consideration.—Ernest 
Bell, in Animals’ Friend. 


Christmas for Horses 


A friend to horses came to my office one day 
and asked me where she could go to see us feed 
the horses at Christmas time. There still seems 
to be a mistaken idea that the Animal Rescue 
League puts up a tree for horses in Post-Office 
Square. We again state that this is not our 
work. Our Christmas work for horses began 
several years before the tree was put up in Post- 
Office Square, and it is a different sort of work 
altogether. We have nothing to show to the 
friends who help us, unless they come to Carver 
Street a few days before Christmas and see our 
men busy filling the bags, or go with them to the 
market district Christmas Eve, where they can 
see our trucks loaded with bags of feed, and help 
our men, if they wish, hand out the suppers to 
horses that are standing, often hungry and cold, 
while their drivers are selling their goods. Or 
those who have cars may follow our trucks on 
Christmas forenoon, when they will get a revela- 
tion through seeing for themselves some of the 
places where horses are kept. Or they may go on 


Christmas Day to the Work Horse Relief Hos- 
pital on Northampton Street and see the horses 
we have rescued from the stables our agents have 
visited. No doubt Mr. McCarthy would allow 
them to give apples or sugar to these poor crea- 
tures that we purchase with our Christmas 
money, and place, with Mr. Merwin’s kind 
permission, in this stable to give them a Holiday 
Season of peace and plenty before they are given 
the ‘‘Blessed Release.”? What lies beyond that 
who can say? Surely they are more deserving 
of an after life than many of the men who have 
owned them. 

When I started the plan of a “Christmas for 
Horses” in 19138, the idea was a new one. In- 
dividuals, here and there, had doubtless given a 
blanket or a special feed to horses they were 
interested in, but so far as I can learn no humane 
society had ever taken it up as a Christmas work. 
Every other organization had its Christmas 
celebration, but nothing was done for these 
faithful and deserving workers through the 
Holiday Season, which often meant for them 
increased labor and hardship. 

My plan was not made for horses generally; 
it was not for the horses that fared well every day. 
It was meant only for those horses who seldom 
had a good and sufficient meal of appetizing 
food; for horses that stood in the market places 
until late Christmas Eve—often without any 
supper; for horses in stables where peddlers hire 
one stall and sometimes are too tired with 
Christmas Eve labors or amusements to visit the 
stables where their horses are kept until Christ- 
mas afternoon; meanwhile, on Christmas morn- 
ing, the horses wait in vain, hungry and thirsty, 
for their breakfast. 

I went myself behind our motor trucks in 
order to watch the work and see if it was a 
practical charity. I found at the market places 
and at the North and South Stations that some 
men had with them a good supper for their 
horses, and that others did not. In the stables 
that I visited, I saw horses that seized so eagerly 
upon the feed we carried it was incontestible 
proof of their hunger. — I saw late on Christmas 
forenoon horses whose owners. had not been near 
them that morning. At one stable where we 
fed at least twenty horses, the owner of the stable 
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who let out the stalls to peddlers followed me to 
my car, and, putting his head in at the door, said, 
“This is the best charity I know. I want to 
thank you and to say I will report to the Animal 

Rescue League when I see any peddler with a 
_ horse not fit to work.”” That made me very happy. 

At another stable I said, when we stopped, 
“This does not look like the kind of stable where 
our work is needed,” but on going up two slippery 
and dirty runways to the third floor, I saw the 
need. It was there that we found tied up against 
the wall, not even in a stall, a neglected old white 
horse unfit for work. Before we left that stable 
he was purchased and was on his way to our 
Emergency Stall at Carver Street. 

At another dark and gloomy stable I found an 
unhappy looking Russian, who could not speak 
a word of English, left in charge of the stable 
Christmas Day. He soon understood our mis- 
sion, however, and when given a little present 
himself it was worth the trouble of visiting that 
special stable to see his unhappy face brighten. 

As we were leaving another stable a man 
hurried out to call after us, “God bless you! 
God bless you! Come again.” That certainly 
was worth going for. I could multiply these 
incidents of our Christmas work; I could tell of 
stables so dark I could hardly see the horses; 
stables so damp and dirty I got out of them as 
quickly as possible; but I will leave the rest to 
your imagination. 

Our agents find cats in most of the stables, kept 
there because of rats, and we give them a 
Christmas treat from the cans of salmon that 
they are instructed to carry with them for that 
purpose. We find that this attention to the cats 
has an educational effect on the stable men. 

We have always tried to make our Christmas 
for the horses a real charity. It is not for effect 
or for advertising, but for the same reason that 
the Salvation Army goes about its work. 

We thank the friends who have helped us, and 
feel that we owe it to them to give this more 
explicit explanation of how the Animal Rescue 
League has been using the money sent us for the 
Horses’ Christmas. I have not mentioned the 
coffee and doughnuts for the men, which some of 
our friends have criticised, but here again our 
intentions were only to help the drivers who have 


to be out in the cold, and sometimes in storms on 
Christmas Eve. They cannot always leave 
their wagons, even to get a cup of coffee, and yet 
they are thirsty and hungry as well as their 
horses; so we feel that this also is practical, and a 


real charity. Sometimes a tired woman doing 


her Christmas marketing, or a belated newsboy, 
begs for a cup of coffee, and they never are 
refused. 

Our men go out the afternoon and evening 
before Christmas, also Christmas Day, as they 
cannot possibly cover all the ground we wish to go 
over in less time. ‘They visit many stables in the 
city, and in adjoining cities and suburbs,—stables 
our agent knows contain horses that are never 
well fed, and are likely to meet with special 
neglect on Christmas Day. The agents are not 
supposed to carry coffee and doughnuts any time 
but Christmas Eve, when men have not had the 
time to get their suppers, but if any refreshment 
is left over from Christmas Eve it is carried to 
some of the poorer stables visited on Christmas 
forenoon, and men are always found that are 
glad of it. This Christmas our agents gave out 
over two thousand bags of feed, and about sev- 
enty bushels in bulk,—they visited over a hun- 
dred stables in seventeen different cities and 
towns. 

Such is our Christmas work for the horses. I 
hope it will meet the approval of all who have 
helped us, and arouse the interest of everyone 
who has ever received benefit from the horse; 
and who has not? Checks for this work will be 
glady received at any time and laid aside for the 
special purpose.—A. H. 8. | 


Veal Calves 


There is a moaning and a groaning in the land, 
for the little victims have gone by in the death 
cart, gazing with big, gentle eyes, unresisting, 
while the cart rolls on. There is no young, happy 
life for these young things of the Creator. At 
night the mothers come calling, lowing franti- 
cally for their babes, but no joyful blatting an- 
swers their call. The poor babes are far away in 
hot, stuffy cars—hot, thirsty, hungry, their big 
gentle eyes frightened now—going inexorably to 
their death. This is the mercy and the pity of 
the sons of men.—Farm Notes. 
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Autobiography of a Dog-Pup 


Bow-wow, which means how do you do! My 
name is Don, Donelyn really; named after a 
famous race horse. 

I am going to tell you a little story about my- 
self. Although I have been with my mistress 
nearly four years, I am still a pup, and shall be 
until I am ten. You know it is not quite the 
thing to have birthdays now, and I am right up 
to the minute in all of these things; besides, you 
are as old as you feel; years don’t count and I feel 
about six months old, and if you should see me 
you would not think I was over a year, no one 
does; but to get back to my story. I came to 
live with my mistress after a Journey in trains, all 
crated in a funny narrow box. Of course I did 
not like it and cried a little, being a baby not 
three months old and having to leave my mother, 
brothers and sisters; but after arriving at my new 
home and being taken out of the box, I liked it 
better. 

The first thing my mistress did was to put me 
at one end of the room, and she walked to the 
other end, and then made her finger go in a funny 
way at me. I did not know what to do, thought 
it silly, but I went toward her and it must have 
been the right thing, because she grabbed and 
kissed and petted me, and I wagged my tail; you 
know Irish terriers don’t have much of a one. 
Then I had something to eat and drink and, after 
I had eaten so much I could hardly move, began 
to look around at my new surroundings, and dis- 
covered a large yellow cat watching me. His 
name was Yellow Boy and he was king of the 
place, having lived there fourteen years, and hav- 
ing his picture and name in the paper because he 
was smart and did tricks. 


I thought I’d go up and play with him, but he 
did not like my playfulness and scratched me 
right on the nose; and it did hurt. I used to tease 
him a great deal, but later on we became great 
friends and remained so until he died, just three 
months after my arrival. My mistress cried and 
felt badly about him; I tried my best to comfort 
her, and hope I did. 

O! I must tell you about how I had to go to 
school for lessons, half hour a day to learn to be a 
well-bred pup, and perform tricks; I was never 
whipped, but had a nice piece of cracker every 
time I tried to learn. I must have been smart, 
because I have been told I could learn a new trick 
after three lessons; I know I am smart now, be- 
cause I have been told so all my life. I have 
beautiful brown eyes and silky ears. 

Well, anyway, the first thing I was taught, 
after being house broken, was to shake hands; my 
mistress—(I don’t know her by the name of 
mistress, only by her first name, and I must not 
tell it because it is a secret—I love secrets, don’t 
you?). Iseem to be rambling again; I guess it is 
kind of hard for a pup to tell stories. My mis- 
tress would lift up one of my paws, say ‘“‘How do 
you do,” and put it down again, then give me a 
cracker. I liked that part all right. She did 
that three times, then it dawned in my doggy 
brain—dogs have brains, don’t they?—that she 
wanted me to lift my paw myself and give it to 
her when she said ‘‘How do you do”; so I did, 
and such a delighted scream came from her I al- 
most fell over, but recovered from the shock in 
time to receive the cracker. I often wonder 
where a scream comes from, but have not found 
out yet, although I look in the same direction 
each time. 

After that I learned many tricks, such as roll- 
ing over, making both ends meet, bringing pa- 
pers, letters, slippers and bundles to her. I am 
very patriotic, too: can salute the flag, salute 
when the national anthem is played, and march. 
I am afraid I do it more for the cracker, though— 
but don’t tell. Iam quite a ball player and play 
fair, but above all am a good watchdog and guard. 

Sometimes I think the world is full of cats; I 
seem to see one in every direction, and so many 
kinds. I would like to play with them, but they 
always run away from me—never toward me— 
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and I have to run, too; of course I would not 
think of running if they didn’t. A cat near our 
house one day caught a mouse and was as proud 
as a peacock over it. Well, I just couldn’t have 
that cat think she was the only smart one, so I 
watched and waited—and what do you think? 
I caught a mouse, too, and did not know what to 
do with it. What do cats do with mice, anyway, 
do you know? Well, I went out to show that cat 
she wasn’t the only one who could catch a mouse, 
and I couldn’t find her anywhere; I bet she hid on 
purpose—she must have been jealous. 

I have had some wonderful doggy friends. 
Tiege and Peggy, airedales, Scotty the collie, and 
Nick the terrier, and what fun we had together 
running and falling over each other across the 
fields; I couldn’t begin to tell you the funny 
things we did, but we acted like wild animals. 
My mistress and I have just as much fun, because 
she races with me, too; and in winter I have to 
keep on the jump or else be buried in the snow. 

And—I have traveled, too—Boston, New York 
and way back to little Rhody; I don’t like travel- 
ing or baths, but I do like Providence and hope I 
I can stay. I ama happy, contented pup, and 
just idolize—my mistress; there, I almost told 
you her name then. I would like to shake hands 
with you all some day, because I love children 
and babies, and am sure you would like me; 
everyone does who meets me. I guess I am 
spoiled, but I like to be. 

Now I have told enough about myself for this 
time. So, Bow-bow, which means good-bye,— 
Mrs. Bessie Archer Anderson. 


An item in the Montreal Daily Star shows 
what chances there are for men to sell old horses 
after they are condemned if the horse is left in 
their hands: 

Purchasing an old worn out horse for $2 
proved so poor a bargain to a man that he de- 
cided to abandon it in a field. The action cost 
him a $50 fine in police court. The horse was 
being led to a place where it was to be destroyed 
when the man in charge encountered the pur- 
chaser who offered $2. The money was accepted 
and the other started on his way. Finding, how- 
ever, that he had made a mistake the purchaser 
abandoned the horse in a field. 


LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of January the League re- 
ceived 2160 cats, 692 dogs, 74 horses, and 28 
smaller animals. We placed 96 dogs and 68 cats 
in good homes. 


There was recently a pathetic story in the Post 
about a man and his wife who were found dead in 
their home. When the door was forced open by 
the landlord, who knew something must be 
wrong, as the couple had not been seen for three 
or four days, two beautiful Angoras rushed out 
into the street. As soon as the Animal Rescue 
League heard of this, one of the agents went down 
to look for the cats. Mr. Stanley, who is very 
efficient on such occasions, made three trips 
before he could get these cats. They were, of 
course, in a starving condition, and were finally 
coaxed to come to Mr. Stanley through smelling 
the salmon he carried. These cats are now at the 
League headquarters. 


Another rescue Mr. Stanley recently made was 
that of a female dog belonging to a poor woman 
who works out every day, and who was obliged 
to leave the dog either fastened in the house or 
if left outside it was teased and tormented by 
children in the neighborhood. It was nearly 
starved and was also sick. Mr. Stanley visited 
this woman and reasoned with her until she 
realized the cruelty of keeping a dog under such 
circumstances, and allowed him to bring the 
poor creature to the League. 


A member of the League in driving to Boston 
saw a dog lying by the roadside evidently so 
badly injured by an automobile that he could 
not walk. <A young Italian who was working on 
the road offered to give this kind woman help, 
and, at the risk of losing his job, came with her to 
Boston holding the dog in his arms. The dog 
was treated here in our clinic and recovered. 
As he was not claimed we placed him in a good 
home. 
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Another unusual case in Dorchester was the 
complaint regarding two skunks that had made 
their home under the piazza of a home for about 
five days. Our agent went there, and said he had 
to remove about fifty barrels and boxes before 
he could get to the corner where these skunks 
were hiding. The poor little creatures were so 
tame they did not even put up any fight, and our 
agent succeeded in the purpose for which he was 
sent,—the humane putting to death of these 
poor little animals that nobody wanted. 


That fine animal painter, Alexander Pope, 
would be pleased, I think, if he could know what 
a testimony some of the League animals pay to 
his painting. We have one in our corridor of a 
beautiful big St. Bernard dog and a cat looking 
at him. Nearly every day some dog going 
through the corridor will stop in front of this 
painting and bark; sometimes he will wag his 
tail before he realizes the dog is not real. One 
dog that happened to look at the painting sud- 
denly was so startled at the sight that he barked 
violently. This is proof of a fact that some 
people dispute,—the keen sight of dogs, and the 
fact that they notice carefully everything that is 
around them. 

One day the children found a little bare, blind 
baby woodchuck, and their mother filled a doll’s 


bottle with milk for him. The mother eat 


cuddled him with her kitten and tried to nurse 
him, and he snuggled into her warm, soft fur, 
but couldn’t nurse. She washed him so hard he 
cried and cried; his mother’s tongue was not so 
rough, but she held him tightly and washed him 
just the same. The little blind fellow cuddled 
close to the kitten when the mother cat was 
away. When his eyes were open he would trot 
about the kitchen and stand up on his hind legs, 
holding his bottle straight up as he took the milk. 
When the mother had to fill the doll’s bottle 
four times to satisfy the little rascal, she thought 
it time to get a larger bottle. When he was cold 
he would stand up and back against the stove 
and get his small back warm. He learned to 
stand up and bark, looking so cunning. He 
trotted around under the mother’s feet as she 
worked about the home.—G. B. C. 


A woman brought a black mongrel dog, which 
she took when a puppy she said, but it had 
grown too large for her. Miss Starbuck, who was 
at the desk, said, ‘‘I don’t see how you can give 
a dog up that you had when a puppy and have 
had so long.’”’?’ The woman did not seem to care. 
She took the dog out to the kennels, but before 
she could hand him to our man, the dog escaped 
and flew out of the door. The woman had a boy 
with her, and she and her boy ran after him. 
They had to drag him back by force. The poor 
dog was evidently a very affectionate animal, 
and in spite of the fact that he had not been loved 
himself, he had loved his owner and mourned at 
being separated from her. It is pitiful to think 
of these dogs wasting their affection on indiffer- 
ent people who do not care for them. The dog 
looked so unhappy that a young lady coming 
from Fall River, the next day who loved dogs, 
took pity on him and said she would give him a 
home. She took him away with her, where we 
have no doubt he will be far happier than he has 
ever been before in his life. 


A few weeks later we received the following 
letter :— 

Fall River, Mass. 

Replying to your card of inquiry about dog 
3913, will say that he is a “‘thing of beauty and a 
joy forever.’”’ -A few days after getting him I 
went to Canada for my vacation, or rather for 
the summer, and took him along. He loved the 
fields and woods, was as happy as could be and 
without question has the best disposition of any 
dog I have ever seen. He at first showed evi- 
dences of a skin disease about one eye and one 
ear. We feared dry mange. Competent author- 
ities however said ‘‘No.”’ All signs have dis- 
appeared. 

There is no doubt whatsoever in our minds 
that at some time he has been severely whipped, 
if not, under long continued abuse. A single 
word spoken harshly seems to frighten him, and 
to approach him with the smallest stick seems to 
inspire terror in him. 

Why anyone should use harsh measures with 
an animal so nearly human in intelligence as he 
and so loving and gentle in disposition is a mys- 
tery. Weadore him. Cordially yours,—L. C. C. 
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As an illustration of a mad dog scare the 
Animal Rescue League was notified that a mad 
dog was at a certain place in Roxbury. He had 
been secured finally by putting a box over him 
and then they wanted us to send an agent 
immediately. Our agent went to the place, took 
the dog from under the box and at once discov- 
ered that the poor creature had been sick with 
distemper and had reached the stage of St. 
Vitus Dance or chorea. The dog was perfectly 
manageable but it was too sick for us to keep as 
it was a bad case of St. Vitus Dance. 


Another dog was brought in with a very bad 
skin trouble. The owner of this dog wanted to 
keep him if possible and asked the doctor to see 
if anything could be done. They said the dog 
was so nervous and excitable that it took two 
men to handle him, but our veterinary doctor 
stood him up on his table and examined him 
without the least trouble. The dog made only 
three visits to Dr. Smith who then furnished the 
owner with an ointment which he felt quite sure 
would complete the cure. 


We have again and again warned our readers 
of the danger of throwing out empty tin cans 
that have contained any kind of meat or fish. 
Some of the most unfortunate cases we get are 
of poor stray cats that have thrust their heads 
into these cans when starving and hax been 
unable to extricate themselves. 


A beautiful cat was brought in to us to be put 
to death because the owner was unable to keep it 
any longer. ‘There are some people who would 
immediately say, ‘‘Why, it is wicked to put such 
a handsome cat as that to death,” but we differ 
from them. The cat was old; he had been a 
great pet and had had a luxurious home. He 
would suffer with homesickness were anyone to 
take him, and, as a matter of fact, very few 
people will take an old cat or dog. There is 
also the danger that these pet animals will 
make a great effort to run away and find their 
old homes they have loved. We told the woman 
who brought this particular catin thatshe was very 
humane and wise to have it put to death rather 
than to require us to try to find it a new home. 


we) 


BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 


During the month the following animals have 
been received: 
Industrial School, North Bennett Street.. 58 
Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 
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Roxbury Station, 19 Lambert Ave........ 58 
Work Horse Relief Station, 109 Northamp- 

Lon, btreeth tet ne eee oe ee 84. 
East Boston, 3841 Meridian Street. . 35 
Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Nepitine 
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LETTERS 


President and Directors: I enclose check for 
fifteen dollars, to pay for the grave of my little 
dog just buried in your beautiful cemetery, a 
small appreciation for your services for my dear 
little Bobby, one of earth’s dearest. My grati- 
tude to you is unbounded and, rest assured, one 
day I hope to add my mite in helping with your 
noble work. Bobby taught me to love more 
deeply, and I am a better woman from having 
known him.—s. B. 


(Letter dictated by Shag Degen, League 
Dog No. 2486) 


Dear Animal Rescue League: You were very 
kind to me when I was with you, but I don’t 
want to go back to you. I like this place very 
much. We have birds and woodchucks and 
thunder, and I chase them all—and bark at 
them. I have never seen the thunder, though I 
run after him whenever I hear him. He makes 
a loud noise, but he is afraid of me, and keeps 
out of sight. 
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I am not allowed to chase cats, so I play with 
the grey kitten, who is named Babe Ruth, be- 
cause he has such a large mitt—seven toes on 
one paw. 

Mrs. Degen said I could answer your inquiries 
myself, but that I must tell you all the truth 
about myself. Sometimes I am a very bad dog. 
I bite people. I don’t know why I do it. Per- 
haps it is because I am so young. I have to be 
whipped very hard with a riding whip when I 
bite, and if I don’t get over it—well, something 
awful is going to happen. I had to be quaran- 
tined for two weeks to see if I was going to be 
mad. Why should I be mad? There’s nothing 
to be mad about. The newspapers say that 
dogs chew wood when they are going mad—I 
chew it all the time, and when there is not enough 
wood in the yard I go right up to the fireplace 
(there are eight of them in this house) and take 
off a stick of wood and chew that. 

You see, life is very pleasant here—I go for 
the mail with my master and I ride in the auto- 
mobile with my mistress. She gives me baths 
in a big tub all my own. She rubs soap on me 
till I’m all white, and then I lie down in the tub 
and put my head on her shoulder. When we 
get through she is as wet asl am. My hair does 
not stay white. It is very black and shiny after 
I am washed and combed and brushed. The 
family love me very much, and I hope I shall 
grow into a perfectly good dog. I’m sending 
you some money, and wish you’d send me the 
magazine. Perhaps some day I’ll send you my 
picture. Your friend,—Shag Degen. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 12, 1923. 

The folks that I live with, here at the Electric 
Company, told me that you had written to them, 
inquiring for me, so I decided to write to you my- 
self. You really wouldn’t know me now, for I 
am twice as big as when I lived with you, and 
just as plump as can be. I wear a nice collar 
with my owner’s name on it, in case I should 
get lost, and I have a beautiful bow which is 
rather a nuisance, but looks very pretty. I get 
lots of nice things to eat, and every Sunday, when 
the office is closed, one of the girls brings me a 
nice hot dinner. The folks here play with me 
almost any time that I want them to—which is 


most of the time, I guess, and they say that I’m 
the liveliest cat in Boston. Anyway, I am a 
contented cat, and the folks here all think the 
world of me. I asked them if I had any objec- 
tionable traits, and they said that outside of 
tearing the telephone books in pieces, and chew- 
ing holes in blue prints, I have exceptionally 
good manners. Thank you very much for in- 
quiring for me, and please give my kindest re- 
gards to all the people and animals at the League. 
—Biffy Villa Hixon. 


Extract from a letter from another state: 

‘‘T was turned out of my rooms because I was 
feeding seventeen cats and kittens in an adjoining 
lot that had been dropped there by cruel people 
(there is no Animal Rescue League in this city). 
It is a horrible memory! My landlady hated cats. 
They never came in her yard, as they were afraid 
of her, but I carried bread, milk and meat to 
them, and went hungry many days to do it. 
They watched for me and would come out of 
their hiding places, under piles of lumber and 
rubbish, when they saw me coming. You never 
can know what I have sacrificed and suffered for 
my great love for God’s little helpless creatures, 
and I shall continue to suffer until I die. I truly 
believe that the majority of people have no 
heart whatever for poor dumb animals.’”’—Y. D. 


Oct. 8, 1923. 

The dog 2847 which I took from the League on 
May 22nd isin fine condition. Heis most happy 
and contented. He is an excellent companion 
—kind, and gentle, and very wise. My mother 
says that he willed everything but talk,—which 
is, perhaps, a little exaggeration; but he is cer- 
tainly a fine dog. We take good care not to let 
him get very far away from home, and we keep 
the children away from him, for fear something 
will happen to him. Please pardon my delay in 
answering as I have been away, then I misplaced 
your card and forgot to write—W. D. 


A check for five dollars was recently received 
from Miss Emma Ruth, Brookwood Farm, 
Media, Pa., which was sent “in loving memory 
of her beloved dog, Frisky, faithful and loving 
friend to his last breath.” 
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Active and Alert When Fed On 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


All Food—No Waste. Ask the man 
with the valuable dog— He Knows 


Telephone Your Dealer 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 
in individual lots is from $12 up, according to location. 
CREMATION 

The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Beach 9250. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. 


CROFT REGIS (“ormerly The Park Pollard 


Experimental Farm) 


Washington and Gay Streets, Islington 
Cars Pass Door 


Tel. Dedham 403-W P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


in size and 
shape—but 


Made according to the old SPRATT’S 
stamina-building Dog Cake formula, 
in a more convenient size and shape. 
All breeds and sizes like them. In- 
sist on the genuine SPRATT’S. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write for samples and send 2c for 
new pamphlet on feeding. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Spratt’s 
Ovals 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 
F. HOLDEN SMITH, V. M. D. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER Telephone 
STREET Beach 9250 


Office Hours: 
9 a. m. to 6 p. m., daily 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 


Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over thirty 
leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 


Organized February 9, 1899 > ? x s 
ES with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


| Incorporated March 13, 1899 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROXBURY: 6. a SE a Re Te oot chee eee Ok MB ERICA VENUE 
Norts inp, Inpustrian ScHoon. . . . . . . +. 89 Norra Bennet STREET 
SOUTH END (0, edi. ince peek eee ea sd es a 5p LOO NORTHAMPTON OTREET 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD HovusE nts BCA? PROS Seer | rah. cconee 79 Moore STREET 
DEDHAM Ate 2S BIOS Geer PINE-RInGh..OMe OF REST FORJHORSES 
MEDFIELD... .. . . . . +. . BARTLETT-ANGELL Home For ANIMALS 
East Boston on tls at pe Meters AS am) cla te Seek Behe eee 4 CM RIL AN Leen 
Wreat LYNN. oc, eh on es a en dae SAR ae ee alc Ss 4 NEPTUNE STREET 
CHELSEA Ree S66 Te ieee be ee 36 FourtTH STREET 
Animals recelyed tn’ LG Zam cae tee ee eee se he Bie glen gee) een Memeo a 
Animale: brouphtem by. visitors curs. 0) nic ae eet een cg Biel Oe ae aera 8,784 
Copies of humane literature distributed> Sj. os ts. Ss ea eee OT ed 


FIVE MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND EIGHT AGENTS 
are at work every week day collecting animals. 


Number of calls made in 1923 
Number of animals collected . 


A Free Clinic for Animals 
has been maintained for 23 years in charge of the League 


Veterinarians 
Dr. Frank J. Sullivan Dr. F. Holden Smith 
Number. of: cases:of.small:animals:treated in.1923') 4c. a ees 
Number of peddlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1923 8 eae Be at ee 500 
Number of horses humanely killed 1923" 4 2 <8. Pip 732 
Number of: horses giventvacations)ig*&. < .- ©. 4, 5s bs pe eee oe ee 32 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and 
cities, the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 
bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 


The Animal Rescue League . . . . . S51 Carver Street, Boston 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


